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REMAINS OF OSENEY ABBEY, 
OXFORDSHIRE. 


Tue above ruin is all that remains of the 
once celebrated Abbey of Oseney, which, as 
we learn from the “ Memorials of Oxford,” 
* was founded in 1129, by Robert D’Oilly the 
Second, the nephew of the first of that name, 
at the instance of his wife Edith, and was 
handsomely endowed by him, at first as a 


rea Augustinian monks, but so many 


ons poured in, that it soon became 
an Abbey, ang ultimately one of the largest 
and most magnificent in the kingdom.” It 
derived its name from its situation on an 
island formed by the Ouse, Isis, or Thames. 
This Abbey formerly contained a peal of bells, 
said to be the best in the kingdom, which 
were afterwards removed to Christchurch 
College ; the Abbey came into the possession 
of that college in the reign of Henry III., 
adh pero the Christmas there after he had 
raised the siege of Kenilworth, and spent 
seven days in feasting and revelry. The Ab- 
bey and Convent of Oseney at one time pos- 
sessed several halls in Oxford, and among 
them those called Maryon and St. Helen’s. 
In 1247, it was rebuilt and enlarged. The 
building represented above is now employed 
&s a carpenter's shop, and is remarkable for 
‘ita high pointed roof. It is situated in the 
perish of St. Thomas, and the antiquary may 
VoL. xxxvi. 8 





trace the foundations of the refectory and 
other buildings, now no more, extending over 
a great deal of a in the precincts of St. 
Thomas’s church. 





GATEWAY IN REWLEY ABBEY. 


The “ Memorials” state, that “the royal 
Abbey of Rewley occupied the northern part 
of the island of Osoney, and therefore called 
North Oseney, and was founded in 1279, by 
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Edmund Earl) of Cornwall, in pursuance of 
the will of his father, Richard, king of the 
Romans, the second son of King John, and 


brother of Henry III. It was originally in- 
tended for three secular priests only, but Ed- 
mund established an abbot and fifteen Cister- 
cian monks there. It was endowed with the 
lands of North Oseney in St. Thomas’s parish. 
It is supposed that the monks of Oseney, and 
Godstow, and probably of Rewley also, were 
accustomed to meet at Medley, a spot half- 
way between Godstow and Oxford, where 
there is still preserved a very large oak table, 
at which the brethren or sisters of Godstow 
are said to have dined. The above beautiful 
gateway is almost the only relic of this Abbey, 
beyond the bare wails, and a broken buttress 
or two. E. M. 


SONG. 
(For the Mirror.) 

Tur Banuer of Old England, 

The Banner of the Brave ! 
On Britain's ciaggy bulwarks 

O may it ever wave ! 
Mity it flutter o'er our heroes 

Victorious in the strife, 

When the field is red with gore, 
And the struggle is for life ! 
There’s many a Banner drooping 

Submissive on the mast, 
Bat Britain’s victor-standard 
Still battles with the blast ! 
There’s manv a Banner tainted 
With foul Dishonour’s blot, 
But Britain's hononr'd Crosses 
Have no debasing spot. 
No—pwre is England's honour, 
Unconscious of a stain, 
Unyieldiuy as the Lien 
That loras o'er Afric’s plain, 
And ne'er shall other standard 
On Britain's turrets wave, 
But the Banner of Old England, 
The Banner of the Brave] en 


BREAST-PLATES OF LINEN. 


Trovcn the Egyptian yarn was all spun by 
the hand, some of the linen made from it was 
so exquisitely fine, as to be called “ woven 
air.” So delicate also were the threads used 
for nets, that some of these nets would pass 
through a man’s ring, and one person would 
carry a sufficient number of them to surround 
a whole wood. 

Amasis, king of Egypt, presented a linen 
corslet to the Rhodians, of which, the threads 
were each composed of three hundred and 
sixty-five fibres ; and he presented another to 
the Lesodishenliais, richly wrought with gold; 
and each thread of this corslet, though itself 
very fine, was composed of three hundred and 
sixty other threads, all distinct. 

Corslets, or breast-plates, of linen, of a 
somewhat stronger texture than this one, 
which was, doubtless, meant for ornamental 
wear, were not uncommon amongst the 
ancients. 








RROR. 


The Greeks made thoraces, or breast-plates, 
of hide, hemp, linen, or twisted cord. Of the 
latter, there are some curious specimens in 
fe interesting Museum of the United Service 

ub. 

Alexander had a double thorax of linen; 
and Iphicrates ordered his soldiers to lay aside 
their heavy metal cuirass, and to go to battle 
in hempen armour. 

Among the arms painted in the tomb of 
Rameses III., at Thebes, is a piece of defen- 
sive armour, a sort of coat, or covering for the 
body, made of rich stuffs, and richly embroi- 
dered with the figures of lions, and other 
animals. 


ROTARY ENGINE. 


AN engine upon this principle was tried last 
week, in this town, in the presence of several 
engineers, and astonished every one of them. 
Its enormous power, in so small a compass, 
(the whole machinery, with the exception of 
the fly-wheel, being contained in a box two 
and a half inches in depth, and ten inches in 
diameter) surprised all persons present. The 
speed was tremendous, making from six to 
seven hundred revolutions per minute ; its 
power was tested by. placing breaks upon the 
fly-wheel, which was done to such an extent, 
that the shaft was actually twisted in two 
places. No accident, however, occurred. It 
was the intention of the inventor to apply the 
machine to propel carriages on common roads, 
for which purpose, it appears admirably 
adapted, likewise for the purpose of marine 
navigation, where the small quantity of room 
it requires is a material consideration ; in 
short, it will answer all the purposes wherein 
steam is required, and the expense will be 
considerably abridged. The inventor is Jo- 
seph Briggs, watchmaker, of this town.— 
Leeds Mercury. 


FINE EMBROIDERY. 
Some Canadian women embroider with their 
own hair, and that of animals; they copy 
beautifully the ramifications of moss-agates, 
and of several plants, They insinuate in their 
works, skins of serpents, and morsels of fur, 
patiently smoothed. If their embroidery is 
not so brilliant as the Chinese, it is not less 
industrious. 

The negresses of Senegal embroider the 
skin of different animals, of flowers, and 
figures in all colours. 

The Turks and Georgians embroider mar- 
vellously the lightest gauze or most delicate 
crape. They use gold thread with inconceiv- 
able delicacy; they represent the most minute 
objects on morocco, without varying the form, 
or fraying the finest gold, by a proceeding 
quite unknown to us. They frequently orns- 
ment their embroidery with pieces of money 
of different nations, and travellers who are 
aware of this circumstance often find in their 
old garments valuable and interesting coins. 
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BEAUTIES OF 
JEREMY TAYLOR’S “MARRIAGE-RING.” 


[AtracHep to Mr. Heber’s edition of his 
works, there appears a portrait of this great 
and good man. His countenance has much o 
that winning softness, and placid benignity of 
look, which forms the similar and chief charm 
in Baxter’s portraitures.* The inward spirit 
is reflected in the face, and of the thoughts 
and imaginations of which that spirit was 
“capable, the “ Marriage-ring” forms no feeble 
instance. Never was so much luxuriance of 
fancy, and so much mellowness of style, made 
the vehicle of divinity so sound, and holiness 
so practical. ] 


Marriage in the Patriarchal Times. 

In the patriarchal ages, when a family 
could drive their herds, and set their children 
upon camels, and lead them till they saw a 
fat soil watered with rivers, and there sit 
down without paying rent, they thought of 
nothing but to have great families, that their 
own relations might swell up to a patriarch- 
ate, and their children be enough to possess 
all the regions that they saw, and their grand- 
children become princes, and themselves build 
cities, and call them by the name of a child, 
and become the fountain of a nation. This 
was the consequent of the first blessing, “ in- 
crease and multiply.” 

Opportunities of Celibacy. 

Although single life hath in it privacy and 
simplicity of affairs, solitariness and sorrow, 
leisure and inactive circumstances of living, 
yet there are more spaces for religion if men 
would use them to these purposes ; and be- 
cause it may have in it much religion and 
prayers, and must have in it a perfect mortifi- 
cation of our strongest appetites, it is, there- 
fore, a state of great excellency. Yet, con- 
cerning the state of marriage, we are taught 
from Scripture, and the sayings of wise men, 
things great and honorable. 

Preferableness of Marriage to Celibacy. 

“Marriage is honorable in all men”—+so is 
not single life; for in some, it is a snare, and 
a “trouble in the flesh,” a prison of unruly 
desires, which is attempted daily to be broken. 
Celibate, or single life, is never commanded, 
but in some cases, marriage is ; and he that 
burns, sins often if he marries not; he that 
cannot contain, must marry, and he that can 
contain, is not tied to a single life, but may 
marry, and not sin. 

Sanctity of Marriage. 

Marriage was ordained by the Almighty, 
instituted in Paradise, was the relief of a na- 
tural necessity, and the first blessing from 
the Lord ; he gave to man not a friend, but 
a wife, that is, a friend and a wife too (for a 
good woman is, in her soul, the same that a 
man is, and she is a woman only in her body; 


© See his portrait of this pious divine fixed to his 
life of Sir Matthew Hale., 
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that she may have the excellency of the one, 
and the usefulness of the other, and become 
amiable in both); marriage was ministered to 
by angels, and Raphael waited upon a young 
man that he might have a blessed marriage, 
and that the marriage might repair two sad 


families, and bless all their relatives. The 
first miracle our Saviour ever did, was to do 
honour to a wedding. 


Eulogium on Marriage. 

Marriage is a school and exercise of virtue; 
and though marriage hath cares, yet the sin- 
gle life hath desires, which are more trouble- 
some and more dangerous, and often end in 
sin, while the cares are but instances of duty 
and exercises of piety ; and, therefore, if sin- 
gle life hath more privacy of devotion, yet 
marriage hath more necessities and more va- 
riety in it ; and is an exercise of more graces. 
In two virtues, celibate, or single life, may 
have the advantage of degrees, ordinarily and 
commonly—that is, in chastity and devotion ; 

ut, as in some persons, this may fail, and it 
does in very many, and a married man may 
spend as much time in devotion, as any vir- 
gins or widows do; yet, as in marriage, even 
those virtues of chastity and devotion are ex- 
ercised, so in other instances, this state hath 
proper exercises and trials for those graces, 
for which single life can never be crowned. 


The Author’s beautiful Rhapsody on 

Marriage. 
Here is the proper scene of piety and patience, 
of the duty of parents, and the charity of rela- 
tives; here kindness is spread abroad, and 
love is united and made firm as a centre. 
Marriage is the nursery of Heaven; the vir- 
gin sends prayers to Gop, bui she carries but 
one soul to him; but the state of marriage 
fills up the numbers of the elect, and hath in 
it the labour of love, and the delicacies of 
friendship, the blessing of society, and the 
union of hands and hearts; it hath in it less 
of beauty, but more of safety, than the single 
life ; it hath more care, but less danger ; it is 
more merry, and more sad; is fuller of sor- 
rows, and fuller of joys; it lies under more 
burdens, but is supported by all the strengths 
of love and charity, and those burdens are 
delightful. 


Marriage in apposition to Celib 


Marriage is the mother of the world, and 
preserves kingdoms, and fills cities, and 
churches, and heaven itself. Celibate, like 
the fly in the heart of an apple, dwells ina 
perpetual sweetness, but sits alone, and is 
confined and dies in singularity ; but mar- 
riage, like the useful bee, builds a house, and 
gathers sweetness from every flower, and la- 
bours and unites into societies and republics, 
and sends out colonies, and feeds the world 
with delicacies, and obeys their king, and 
keeps order, and exercises many virtues, 
and promotes the interest of mankind, and is 
that : of good things, to which Heayen 

s 
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hath designed the present constitution of the 
world. 


Miseries of ill-assorted Marriages. 

Life or death—felicity or a lasting sorrow, 
are in the power of marriage. A woman, in- 
deed, ventures most, for she hath no sanc- 
tuary to retire to from an evil husband ; she 
must dwell upon her sorrow, and hatch the 
eggs which her own folly or infelicity hath 

roduced ; and she is more under it, because 

er tormentor hath a warrant of prerogative, 
and the woman may complain to heaven as 
subjects do of tyrant princes, but otherwise, 
she hath no appeal in the causes of unkind- 
ness. And though the man can run from 
many hours ef his sadness, yet he must return 
to it again, and when he sits among his neigh- 
bours, he remembers the objection that lies in 
his bosom, and he sighs deeply. The boys, 
and the pedlars, and the fruiterers, shall 
tell of this man, when he is carried to his 
grave, that he lived and died a poor wretched 
person. 

Of Marriages for Money. 

It is the unhappy chance of many men, 
finding many inconveniences upon the moun- 
tains of single life, they descend into the val- 
leys of marriage to refresh their troubles, and 
there they enter into fetters, and are bound 
to sorrow by the cords of a man’s or woman’s 
peevishness: and the worst of the evil is, they 
are to thank their own follies; for they fell 
into the snare by entering ail improper way. 
So do men and women change their liberty 
for a rich fortune, ee Eriphyle, the Argive, 
who preferred gold before a good man) and 
shew themselves to be less than money, by 
overvaluing that to all the content and wise 
felicity of their lives; and when they have 
counted the money, and their sorrows toge- 
ther, how willingly would they buy, with the 
loss of all that money, modesty or sweet na- 
ture, to their relative! The odd thousand 
pounds would gladly be allowed in good na- 
ture and fair manners. 

Of Marriages for mere Beauty. 

As a very fool is he that chooses for beauty 
principally ; his eyes are witty, but his soul is 
sensual; it is an ill band of affections to tie two 
hearts together by a little thread of red and 
white. And they can love no longer but until 
the next ague comes; and they are fond of each 
other but at the chance of fancy, or the small- 
pox, or child-bearing, or care, or time, or any- 
thing that can destroy a pretty flower. That 
which is, at first, beauty in the face, may prove 
lust inthe manner. He that looks too curiously 
upon the beauty of the body, looks too low. 
Let our first suit be in the court of heaven, 
and with designs of piety, or safety, or charity; 
let no impure spirit defile the virgin purities, 
and “ castifications of the soul ;” let all such 
contracts begin with holy affections. 
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TRIBES AND POPULATION OF 
SYRIA. 


M. Evsese DE Sate, the author of a work 
entitled Péregrinations en Orient, lately 
read to the Académie des Sci an account 
of the origin and history of the tribes forming 
the population of Syria. This remarkable 
document thus speaks:— 

Latakia, a commercial town of some im- 
portance, is only inferior to Beyrout for the 
numerous specimens which it contains of the 
several races or religious sects which are 
scattered throughout Syria. The least inter- 
esting of these, but the most curious, on ac- 
count of the part which it took in the crusades, 
is that of the Ismaelites, Auzarians, or Noz- 
airians. 

To this sect the origin of the Assassins of 
the Old Man of the Mountain has been as- 
cribed by Asseman, the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, and the Catholic missionaries. The 
founder of it was one Hassan, son of Sabah, 
born in Khorassan. The chief dogma on which 
he erected his doctrine was a belief in the le- 
gitimate title of Ali, together with a certain 
modification introduced by a sect called Is- 
maelite. Orthodox Mussulmen, in addition 
to the name of Ismaelite, give the assassins 
that of Bathenians, or partisans of internal 
worship. This appellation is owing to the 
schism introduced into this sect by another 
Hassan, son of Mohamoud, who abolished the 
external practices of the Mussulman religion, 
allowed wine-drinking, and proclaimed himself 
the son of Nezzar, Caliph Mastanzer’s son, and 
Caliph of God on the earth. From this pre- 
tended genealogy comes the title of Nozairian 
or Auzarian.* 

The entire object of the education of this 
sect was to convince its disciples that submis- 
sion to the commands of their chief was the 
price at which, after death, they should enjoy 
every flattering beatitude of heaven; and a 
soporific drug was often administered to its 
deluded victims, which had the property of 
producing dreams confirmative of those deli- 
cious anticipations. The French army found 
the use of this drug still existing in Egypt. 

Tue Drusgs, who have of late played s0 
important a part in the history of Syria, seem 
called to fulfil a still more brilliant destiny; 
at the same time agriculturists and warriors, 
they must insure superiority to whatever party 
is so fortunate as to obtain their alliance. It 
is to Silvestre de Sacy that we are indebted 
for the clearest notions on the doctrine of the 
Druses. 

This tribe, together with the Nozairians, 





* Corannés remarking that, in the ancient time, the 
chain of Agga, a northern brauch of Lebanon, was 
inhabited by a people called Nazarine, queries whether 
the modern name be uot a traditioual corruptionof the 
ancient. Gregery Barhebreus attributes its origin to 
the town of Nazaria, near Koufa, as having given birth 
to the founder of the doctrine. The most probable 
source of the name, however, is in the support which 


the Ismaelite sect found in Nezzar, eldest son of Calif 


Mostanzer. | 
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have been accused by the Easterns with prac- 
tices of the most revolting immorality, but 
there is no sect to which ignorance or enmity 
has not imputed similar crimes. M. de Salle 
deems it impossible not to be struck with the 
remarkable resemblance which exists between 
the Druses and the Nozairians, and, as both 
tribes originated at about the same period, 
they are, most probably, sprung from a com- 
mon source. During the reign of Emir Fak- 
reddin, who was allied by treaty to several 
European princes, and came to Europe perso- 
nally to solicit the assistance which had been 


~ promised him, the Druses had gained some 


celebrity in Europe. This prince, allied with 
the Franks against the Turks, desirous of es- 
tablishing a direct communication with them, 
constructed a port, which, in direct opposition 
to the policy of the Mamelukes, he did not 
block up to the Christians. The race of this 
prince subsequently becoming extinct, the 
sceptre came into the hands of the family of 
the family of Chahab, Arabs from Mecca, re- 
lated to Mahomet, and whose existence may 
be traced as far back as the time of the first 
caliphs. The Druses, who are separated into 
many turbulent tribes, would never submit to 
be ruled by one of their own nation, and 
therefore the Turks subject them to a foreign 
rule. Emir Bechir, their present chief, has 
assumed the policy of Fakreddin, or, rather, 
identical interests have dictated a similar 
course; he is allied to the Maronite Chris- 
tians, of whom he is a secret adherent. The 
Druses willingly comply with the ancient 
rites of any creed; at Kasrowan they attend 
mass, and at Beyrout they go to mosque. 
Such, also, is the conduct of their prince, who 
is treated as a Mussulman by the Turks, 
although he has a chapel and confessor at 
Ebseddin. 

THE Maronttes ascribe the origin of their 
name to that of an anchorite who lived at the 
beginning of the fifth century. During the 
crusades they were already an important na- 
tion, and submitted to the authority of the 
Court of Rome, during the reign of Baldwin IV., 
King of Jerusalem. In 1536,a Maronite coun- 
cil adopted the decisions of the Council of 
Trent, with this restriction, however, that the 
clergy should be free to marry, as formerly; 
monks alone being condemned to celibacy, 
from whom the great dignitaries of the church 
are always elected. The sway of the clergy 
is not limited to the influence which they ex- 
ercise over every family in the country, their 
authority is both secular and temporal; they 
share the government with the sheiks, and 
their chief, the prince of the Druses, who is 
also prince of the Maronites. 

Tue JEws.—Of these, a certain number are 
always to be found in every commercial town 
of Syria and Palestine; at Aleppo and Damas- 
cus no persuasion has so many adherents; and 
they form the greater part of the population 
of Jerusalem and of Tiberiade. The Jews 
may be divided into two classes, the settled 


and the wanderers. The first are 
similar to the common type, while 
present material differences from it. 
Tue Samaritans have disappeared even 
from Jaffa and Zidda, where a certain number 
were still existing at the beginning of this 
century; Naplouse is now the only place where 
they are to be found, and of which they inha- 
bit the more elevated districts. In this town 
M. de Salle found their chief and patriarch, a 
hoary old man surrounded with his children 
and grand-children, and who consented to 
show him the celebrated Pentateuch, written 
in the original Hebrew character by Abis- 
chena, son of Phineas, son of Eleazar, son of 
Aaron, thirteen years after the death of Moses, 
or 3,277 years ago. The scroll appeared ex- 
ceedingly clean, and in good preservation; it 
was wound round two cylinders; the writing 
was in successive columns, perpendicular to 
the cylinders, and not in one large column, 
parallel to the rollers, as are the majority of 
rituals in European synagogues. This sect 
intermarry only among themselves, and are, 
therefore, all related. By their own state- 
ment, their family consists of 200 individuals, 
but it is affirmed by the inhabitants of the 
country not to equal one-half of that number. 
Their habits are in general cleanly; the old 
form of the turban which formerly distin- 
guished them has been abandoned for the red 
and white of the Mussulmen. 

The Samari is the most ancient schism from 
the religion of God, dating from the separa- 
tion of Rehoboam from Jeroboam. They pre- 
tend to a pure Hebrew descent, and, conse- 
quently, reject every passage in the scripture 
tending to controvert this belief. 

Porutation oF Syrta.— Each traveller 
assigns it a number widely different fom 
that of his predecessors. This question 
will probably remain at issue as long as the 
total absence of registers renders any certain 
result impossible. ‘The impost called “ferdy,” 
which is levied in this country by the Egyptian 
government on all the male adults capable of 
earning a livelihood, may, however, furnish a 
basis. M. de Salle, by combining the results 
obtained by preceding travellers, arrives at an 
average of 1,500,000 for the total population 
of Syria, which he distributes in the following 
manner:— 
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Mussulmen, Arabs, Syrians - « 400,000 
Eastern tribes of the Anti-Lebanon, 

and left bank of the Jordan. . 50,000 
Metwalis. . . . 2. 100,000 
Auzayians . ... . 6 e 60,000 
Kourds and Turkomans. . . 15,000 
Druses . . . ~~. - + « © « 300,000 
a Cee ane ger et ee ce - 20,000 


Maronites ...... . . ~ 400,000 
Catholics,Greeks,Syrians,Armenians 50,000 
Schismatic Catholics. . . . . . 80,000 
Floating population of merchants and 

pilgrims ....... - 40,000 


ws 1,525,000 
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The total surface of Syria is about equal to 
that of Naples, the Papal States, and Tuscany; 
the population to which amounts to 9,000,000. 
At the time of the Arabian conquest the popu- 
lation of Syria exceeded 6,000,000: and, judg- 
ing by the importance of their towns, the 
influence of their emirs, and the resistance 
which they opposed to the Christians, the 
Syrians must still have been a numerous na- 
tion during the crusades, So considerable, 
however, is the decrease in the present day, 
that the Mussulman part of the population is 
inferior to that of the Christians. 





RETROGRESSION OF NIAGARA. 
Tue Falls of Niagara (observes a recent wri- 
ter) afford a magnificent example of the pro- 
gressive excavation of a deep valley in solid 
rock. That river flows from Lake Erie to Luke 
Ontario, the former being three hundred and 
thirty feet above the latter, and the distance 
between them being thirty-two miles. On 
flowing out of the upper lake, the river is 
almost on a level with its banks; so that, if it 
should rise, perpendicularly, eight or ten feet, 
it would lay under water, the adjacent flat 
country of Upper Canada on the west, and 
the state of New York on the east. The 
river where it issues is about three quarters 
of a mile in width. Before reaching the falls, 
it is propelled with great rapidity, being a 
mile broad, about twenty-five feet deep, and 
having a descent of fifty feet in half a mile. 
After this immense body of water has been 
precipitated over a precipice of one hundred 
and sixty feet, the bed of the river below the 
falls is strewed over with huge fragments 
which have been hurled down into the abyss. 
By the continual destruction of the rocks, the 
falls have, within the last forty years, receded 
nearly fifty yards. From.the falls, the Nia- 
gara flows for about seven miles, through a 
deep chasm, to Queenstown, where the river 
emerges into a plain, which continues to the 
shores of Lake Ontario. ‘ihe falls are sup- 
posed to have been originally at Queenstown, 
and that they have gradually retrograded from 
that place to their present position, about 
seven miles distant. Ifthe ratio of recession 
had never exceeded fifty yards in forty years, 
it must have required nearly ten thousand 
years for the excavation of the whole ravine ; 
but no probable conjecture can be offered as 
to the period of time consumed in such an 
operation, because the retrograde movement 
may have been much more rapid when the 
whole current was confined within a narrow 
space, not exceeding a fourth or a fifth of that 
which the falls now occupy. Should the 
erosive action not be accelerated in future, it 
will require upwards of thirty thousand years 
for the falls to reach Lake Erie, to which 
they seem destined to arrive in the course of 
time, unless some earthquake change the rela- 
tive levels of the district. Should Lake Erie 


remain in its present state until the period 








when the ravine recedes to its shores, the 
sudden escape of that great body of water, 
would cause a tremendous deluge ; for the 
ravine would be much more than sufficient to 
drain the whole lake, the average depth of 
which, was found, during a recent survey, to 
be only ten or twelve fathoms. But in con. 
sequence of its shallowness, Lake Erie is fast 
filling up with sediment. W.G.C. 





THE MORTLAKE TAPESTRY. 
Tue Tapestry manufacture at Mortlake, was 
a hobby, both of King James and Prince 
Charles, and in consequence, was patronized 
by the Court. 

James gave 2000/7. to assist Sir Francis 
Crane in the establishment of this manufac- 
tory, in Surry, which was commenced in 
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The most superb hangings were wrought 
here after the designs of distinguished pain- 
ters ; and Windsor Castle, Hampton Court, 
Whitehall, St. James’s, Nonsuch, Green- 
wich, were enriched and adorned by its pro- 
ductions. 

In the first year of his reign, Charles was 
indebted 6000/. to the establishment, for three 
suits of gold tapestry ; five of the Cartoons 
were wrought here, and sent to Hampton 
Court, where they still remain. 

A suit of hangings, representing the Five 
Senses, executed here, was in the palace at 
Oatlands, and was sold in 1649, for 270/. 

Rubens sketched eight pieces in Charles 
the First’s reign, for tapestry, to be woven 
here, of the history of Achilles, intended for 
one of the royal palaces. 

At Lord Ilchester’s, at Redlinch, in Somer- 
setshire, was a suit of hangings, representing 
the twelve months, in compartments; and 
there are several other sets of the same design. 

Williams, Archbishop of York, and Lord 
Keeper, paid Sir Francis Crane, 2500/. for 
the Four Seasons. 

At Knowl, in Kent, was a piece of the same 
tapestry, wrought in silk, containing the por- 
traits of Vandyck, and Sir Francis himself. 

At Lord Shrewsbury’s, (Heythorp, Oxford- 
shire) are, or were, four pieces of tapestry, 
from designs of Vanderborght, representing 
the four quarters of the world, expressed by 
assemblages of the nations, in various habits 
and employments, excepting Europe, which is 
in masquerade, wrought in chiaroscuro. 

And at Houghton, (Lord Oxford’s seat) 
were beautiful hangings, containing whole- 
lengths of King James, King Charles, their 
Queens, and the King of Denmark, with heads 
of the royal children in the borders. 

These are all mentioned incidentally, as the 
production of the Mortlake establishment. 

One of the first acts of the Protectcrate, 
after the death of the king, was te:dispose of 
the tapestry hangings of the royal palaces. 
Most of these, with the arras hangings, were 
purchased by Cromwell; they were invento- 
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ried at a sum not exceeding 30,0007. One 
piece of eight parts, at Hampton Court, was 
appraised at 8,260/.; this related to the his- 
tory of Abraham. Another of ten parts, re- 
presenting the history of Julins Czsar, was 
appraised at 5019/.—Countess of Wilton. 





PATH OF THE TORNADO. 


(Abridged from Mr. Espy’s Paper on Storms, read 
before the British Assuctttion fur the Advancement of 
Science. ) 


- Mr. Espy stated that he had examined the 


data furnished by Col. Reid of several hurri- 
canes in the West Indies, and found conclu- 
sive evidence in support of his position, that 
the wind blew inwards to a central space in 
all these storms. He also further stated that 
he had visited the tracks of eighteen torna- 
does, and examined several of them with 

t care, and found that all the phenomena 
told one tale—the inward motion of the air to 
the centre of the inverted cone of cloud as it 
passed along the surface of the earth. From 
all these facts he demonstrated that there is 
an inward motion of the air towards the cen- 
tre of storms from all sides ; and that this 
is the inference which ought to be drawn from 
the well-known fact, that the barometer stands 
lower in the midst of a storm than it does all 
round its borders. ' Upon this foundation he 
based his remarks :— 


Formation of the Tornado. 


On the leeward side of very lofty mountains, 
there cannot be rain: for as the air on the 
windward side rises up the sides of the moun- 
tain, it will condense all the vapour which 
can be condensed by the cold of diminished 
pressure, before it reaches to the top, and even 
if a cloud passes over the top to the other 
side, it would soon disappear, because in pass- 
ing down the slope it will come under greater 
pressure, and thus be dissolved by the heat 
produced. These are some of the causes 
which prevent rains at particular times, and 
in particular localities. If, however, the air 
is very hot below, with a high dew-point,* 


* Explanation of the term “ Dew-puint.”"—When 
the air near the surface of the earth becomes more 
heated, or more highly cliarged with aqneous vapour, 
which is only five-eighths of the specific gravity of 
atmospheric air, its equilibrium is uustable, and up- 
moving columns or streams will be formed. As these 
columns rise, their upper — will come under less 
pressure, and the air will therefore expand; as it ex- 
pands, it will gros colder about one degree and a 
quatier for every hundred yards of its ascent, as may 
be proved by the Nephelescope. The ascending 
columus will carry up with them the aqueous vapour 
which they contain, and if they rise high enough the 
cold produced by expansion from diminished pressure 
will condense sume of this vapour iuto cloud : fur it is 
kvown that cloud is formed in the receiver of an air- 
pump when the air is suddenly withdrawn. The dis- 
tance or height to which the air will have to ascend 
before it wil become cold enough to begin to form 
cloud, is a variable quantity, depending ou the number 
of degrees which the dew-point is below the tempera- 
ture of the air; and this height may be known at any 
time by observing how many degrees a thin metallic 
tumbler of water must be cooled dowm below the tem- 
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and no cross currents of air above to a great 
height, then, when an up-moving current is 
once formed, it will go on and increase in 
violence as it acquires perpendicular elevation, 
especially after the cloud begins to form. At 
first, the base of the cloud will be flat ; but 
after the cloud becomes of great perpendicular 
diameter, and the barometer begins to fall 
considerably, as it will do, from the specific 
levity of the air in the cloud, then the air will 
not have to rise so far as it did at the moment 
when the cloud began to form, before it reaches 
high enough to form cloud from the cold of 
diminished pressure. The cloud will now be 
convex below, and its upper parts will be seen 
spreading outward in all directions, especially 
on that side towards which the upper current 
is moving, assuming something of the shape 
ofa mushroom. In the meantime, the action 
of the in-moving current below, and up-mov- 
ing current in the middle, will become very 
violent, and if the barometer falls two inches 
under the centre of the cloud, the air will cool 
about ten degrees, and the base of the cloud 
will reach the earth if the dew-point was only 
eight degrees below the temperature of the 
air at the time the cloud began toform. The 
shape of the lower part of the cloud will now 
be that of an inverted cone with its apex on 
the ground ; and it will be what is called a 
tornado, if it is on land, and a waterspout if 
at sea. 
Path of the Tornado. 


On visiting the path of a tornado, the trees 
on the extreme borders will all be found pros- 
trated with their tops inwards, either inwards 
and backwards, or inwards and forwards, or 
exactly transverse to the path. The trees in 
the centre of the path will be thrown either 
backwards or forwards, or parallel to the 
path ; and invariably if one tree lies across 
another, the one which is thrown backwards 
is underneath. Those materials on the sides 
which are moved from their places and rolled 
along the ground, leaving a trace of their mo- 
tion, will move in a curve convex behind, those 
which were on the right hand of the path wil} 
make a curve from left hand to right, and 
those on the left hand of the path will make a 
curve from right hand to left; and many of 


perature of the air before the vapour begins to con- 
dense un the outside. The highest temperature at 
which it will condense, which is variable accordingly 
as there is more or less vapour in the air, is called the 
* dew-point,” and the difference between the dew-point 
and the temperature of the air in degrees, is called the 
complement of the dew-point. 

It is manifest, that if the air at the surface of the 
earth should at any time be cuvoled down a little below 
tie dew-point, it would form a fog, by condensing a 
small portion of its transparent vapour into little fine 
particles of water; aud if it should be cooled tweuty 
degreee below the dew-point, it would condense about 
one-half its vapour into water; aud at forty degrees 
below it would condense about three-fourths of its 
vapour into water, &c. This, however, will uot be 
exactly the case from the cold produced by expausi 
iu the up-moving columns ; for the vapour itself yrows 
thinner, aud the dew-pvint falls about one quarter of a 
degree for every hundred yards of aseent. 
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these materials will be found on the opposite 
side of the path from that on which they stood 
on the approach of the tornado. Also those 
bodies which are carried up will appear to 
whirl, unless they arise from the very centre— 
those that are taken up on the right of the 
centre, will whirl in a spiral from left to right, 
and those on the left of the centre will whirl 
in a spiral upwards from right to left. On 
examining the trees which stand near the 
borders of the path, it will be found that many 
of the limbs are twisted round the trees, and 
broken in such a manner as to remain twisted, 
those on the right hand side of the path, from 
left to right, and those on the left hand side 
of the path, from right to left. However, it 
will be found that only those limbs which 
grew on the side of the tree most distant 
from the path of the tornado are broken ; for 
these alone were subject to a transverse strain. 
The houses which stood near the middle of 
the path will be very liable to have the roof 
blown up, and many of the walls will be pros 

trated, all outwards, by the explosive influ- 
ence of the air within, and those houses 
covered with zinc or tin, from being air-tight, 
will suffer most. ‘The floors from the cellars 
will also frequently be thrown up, and the 
corks of empty bottles exploded. All round 
the tornado at a short distance, probably not 
more than three or four hundred yards, there 
will be a dead calm, on account of the annu- 
lus* formed by the rapid efflux of air above, 


from the centre of the up-moving and expand- 


ing column. In this annulus the air will be 
depressed, and all round on the outside of it, 
at the surface of the earth, there will be a 
gentle wind outwards, and of course all the 
air which feeds the tornado is supplied from 
within the annulus. Nor is this difficult to 
understand, when the depression of the air in 
the annulus is considered, for any amount 
may be thus supplied by a great depression. 

Light bodies, such as shingles, branches of 
trees, and drops of rain, or water, formed in 
the cloud, will be carried up to a great height, 
before they are permitted to fall to the earth ; 
for though they may frequently be thrown 


© Meaning of the term “ Annulus.”—When a cloud 
begins to full from au ascending column of air, it will 
be seen to swell out at the top, while its base conti- 
hues ou the same level, for the air has to rise to the 
same height before it becomes cold enough, by dimi- 
nished pressure, to begin to condense its vapour into 
water; this will cause the bave to be flat, even after 
the cloud has acquired great udicular height, and 
assumed the form of a sugar- ~ ¥ Other clouds, also, 
for many tailes around, formed by other ascendin 
columns, will assume similar appearances, aud wii 
moreover have their bases all on the same, or pearly 
the same horizontal level; aud the height of these 

from the surface of the earth will be the greatest 

about three o'clock, when the dew-point and tempera- 
ture of the air are the greatest distance apart. The 
outspreading of the air in the upper parts of av ascend- 
ing column will form aa annulus all round the cloud, 
under which the barometer will stand in the mean ; of 
course the air will d 1 in the lus, and i 
the velocity of the wind at the surface of the earth, 
while all round on the outside of the annulus there 
will be a gentle wiud outwards. 





outwards above, and then descend to a eonsi- 
derable distance at the side, they will meet 
with an in-blowing current below, which will 
force them back to the centre of the up-mov- 
ing current, and so they will be carried aloft 


again. 

The drops of rain, however, will frequently 
be carried high enough to freeze them, espe- 
cially if they are thrown out above so far as 
to fall into clear air, for this air will in some 
cases be thirty or forty degrees colder than 
the air in the cloud. In this case, if the up- 
moving column is —— the hail will 
be thrown out on Bot sides ; and on exami- 
nation it will be found that two veins of hail 
fell simultaneously, at no great distance apart. 
It is, indeed, probable, that in all violent thun- 
der-storms in which hail falls, the up-moving 
current is so violent as to carry drops of rain 
to a great height, when they freeze and be- 
come hail. It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
conceive any other way in which hail can be 
formed in the summer, or in the torrid zone. 
In those countries in which an upper current 
of air prevails in a particular direction, the 
tornadoes and waterspouts will generally move 
in the same direction, because the up-moving 
column of air in this meteor rises far into this 
upper current, and of course its upper part 
will be pressed in this direction, as the great 
tornado cloud moves on in the direction of the 
upper current, the air at the surface of the 
earth will be pressed up into it by the supe- 
rior weight of the surrounding air. It is for 
this reason that the tornado in Pennsylvania 
generally moves towards the eastward. 

If a tornado should stop its motion for a 
few seconds, as it might do, on meeting with 
a mountain it would be likely to pour down 
an immense flood of water or ice, in a very 
small space, for the drops which would be 
carried up by the ascending current would 
soon accumulate to such a de; as to force 
their way back, and this they could not do 
without collecting into one united stream of 
immense length and weight, and of course on 
reaching the side of the mountain, this stream, 
whether it consisted of water or hail, would 
cut down into the side of the mountain a deep 
hole, and make a gully all the way to the bot- 
tom of the mountain, from the place where it 
first struck. 


OPHELIA. 
WRITTEN UNDER AN ENGRAVING. 
(For the Mirror.) 
Spiait of Love! that in the bosom's cvll, 
Like a bright seraph faithfully reposes, 
That o'er our nature flings the fondest spell, 
Aud eca:ters life's rough path with pleasuie’s roers 5 


Why did'st thou in Ophelia’s bosom rage, 
In all the misery of passion's sadness? 
The fuirest image in our Shakspeare’s page, 
To Love devuted,—to despair, aud — 'e 
. =p. 


Our aec 
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ROB ROY’S CAVE. 


Ovr accompanying Engraving presents a view 
{the dreary yet romantic retreat of that chi- 
valric free-booter—the once celebrated Ros- 
Rory.—Here, in his mossy cavern, he fearlessly 
rested his weary limbs, secure from the search 
o his vigilant pursuers; and, arising refreshed 
1 from his lair, he fearlessly pursued his law- 
legs avocations, in defiance of the laws of his 
wantry for a length of time perhaps unpre- 
ented. 

Rob-Roy, with all his vices, did not betray 
nach barbarous cruelty ; for, had his pursuits 
been lawful, he would have been styled a hero: 
hewas unlike his notorious countryman, the ce- 
kbrated Guilde-Roy—that beauteous “ bonnie 

"—who, if half be founded on fact that is 
witten of him, was unquestionably as vile a 
nonster as his prototype in sin, the well- 
known Sawney Beane.— But to the memoir of 
the hero of the tale :— 

The eagle, he was lord above, 
But Rob was lord below.— Wordsworth. 


"8 scarcely possible to wrench anything out 
his hand, and he was known to seize a deer 


bythe horns and hold him fast. His arms 
ete long, even to deformity, as when he 
‘od erect he could touch his knee-pans with 
is fingers. He wore a beard above a foot 

g, and not only his face, but his whole 
My was covered over with red hair, “whence 


he was called Rob-Roy, which in the High- 
land dialect, signifies Red Robert.* 

Brought up as a grazier, and in all trans- 
actions, regarding his word as never to be 
broken, he attained a vast credit and flourish- 
ing trade, but, involving himself in a law-suit 
with the Duke of Montrose, he lost the day, 
and, subsequently, his creditors became so 
violently clamorous, that, trusting not to his 
honesty, they insisted on immediate payment. 

Rob- Roy determined, therefore, to end his 
difficulties, which he did by absconding to 
Craigroystone in the county of Lenox, and on 
the borders of Lake Lochlomond.+ This place 
abounds with impenetrable rocks and fastnes- 
ses, and the passages are so very intricate and 
narrow, that two men can, in no case, walk 
abreast. One person, moreover, well-ac- 
quainted with it, and supplied with ammuni- 
tion, might easily destroy a considerable army 
of invaders, though scarcely seen by them. 

Rob-Roy now became chief of a large and 
faithful band, continually taking the rich pri- 
soners, and detaining them till ransomed by 
great sums. None passed within ten miles of 
Craigroystone, but were not by his spies, soon 
laid under durance. 

Continuing in this course of life, his credi- 


® From “ The very memorable Life of the celebrated 
Robert Macgregor commonly called Rob Ruy,” pub- 
lished iu his lifetime, 

+[Lochlomoud, the chief scene of Rob Roy's exploits, 
is said to be the finest lake iv the world, A Switzer, 
comparing L with it imed, “ Our lake be 
de fair beauty; yours be de black.” Loch'omond 
is a pleasant fresh water expanse; about thirty miles 
iu lengti, six in breadth, aud beauiified with twenty- 
four islands. 
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tors grew almost past hopes of ever recovering 
their monies. They, however, at length of- 
fered a large reward to any one who should 
bring him to the jail at Stirling. At length 
a bailiff, who had no small opinion of his own 
courage and conduct, pledged himself to ap- 
prehend the robber. 

Having: provided a good horse, and equipt 
himself for the journey, he set out without any 
attendance, and in a few hours arrived at 
Craigroystone, where, meeting with some of 
Rob-Roy’s men, he told them he had business 
of great importance to deliver to their master 
in private. Rob-Roy, having notice of it, or- 
dered them to give him admittance. He was 
then politely shown into a large room, 
where— 


* All around, the walls to grace, 
Hung trophies of the fight or chase ; 
A target there, a bugle here, 
A battle-axe, a huntiug spear, 
Aad broad-swords, bows and arrows store, 
With the tusked trophies of the boar.” 

As soon as introduced to Rob-Roy, the 
captain demanded his business; “ Sir,” said 
he, “ though you have had misfortunes in the 
world, yet knowing you to be in your nature 
an honourable gentleman, I made bold to visit 
you-en account of a small debt, which I don’t 
doubt but you will discharge if it lies in your 

wer. 

“ Honest friend,” said Rob-Roy, “I am 
sorry that at present I cannot answer your 
demand, but if your affairs will permit you to 
lodge at my house to night, I hope by to-mor- 
row I shall be better provided.” 

The bailiff complied, and was overjoyed 
that he had succeeded so well. He was en- 
tertained with abundance of civility, and went 
to bed at a seasonable time. 

Rob-Roy then ordered an old suit of clothes 
to be stuffed full of straw, not wholly unlike 
one of the Taffies that the mob dress up and 
expose on the first of March, in ridicule of the 
Welchmen, only instead of a leek in it, they 
bound his head with a napkin. 

The ghastly figure being formed, they hung 
it on the arm of a tree, directly opposite to the 
window where the officer lay; he, rising in the 
morning, aud finding his chamber-door locked, 
stepped back to the window, and opened the 
casement, in expectation of seeing some of the 
servants; when, to his great astonishment, he 
cast his eyes upon the dreary object hanging 
before him; he knew not what to make of it, 
began to curse his enterprize, and wished him- 
self safe at his own home again. 

In the midst of this, hi» consternation, he 
spied one of the servants, and, calling to him, 
desired him to open the door. The fellow 
seemed surprised to find it locked, begged his 
perdon, and protested it was done by mistake. 
As soon as the bailiff got out, he said:— 

“ Prythee, friend, what is it that hangs on 
yonder tree?” 

“O, sir,” said the other, “ ’tis a bailiff, a 
cursed rogue, that had the impudence to come 
hither to my master’s own house, and dun him 
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for an old debt, and therefore he ordered him whatever 
to be killed, and had not yet got time to have assume, 0 
him buried.” sequently 
Fear now wholly overcame the catchpole, ff 8 “ Robe 
but, hoping that the servant did not know him monly cal 
to be one of the same profession, he walked Rob Ri 
away from him with a seeming carelessness, J of Mar, a 
till he thought himself out of sight, and then, 9 the gover 
looking all around to see if anybody observed Jf colonelcy, 
him, and, finding the way clear, he threw off 9 malation « 
his coat, and ran for his life, not resting, or s0 Notorio 
much as looking behind him, till he came toa § bellion, a 
village about three or four miles off; where, J lished, offe 
when he had recovered breath, he told the J to any pe 
story of his danger and escape. bring him 
The Mac-gregors were now a powerful body, Rob wa 
Oxen, sheep, horses, and cattle were their 9 nobleman 
daily booty; they levied tribute upon sur- § time kept 
rounding parts, and none dared confront § thrall and 
them. With open violence they rav for a long | 
Lenox, approaching sometimes even within § plunder he 
three or four miles of Dumbarton. ted. 
The repeated complaints of these outrages A gentle 
were at length so numerous that the govern 9 rss had ar 
ment sent men and ammunition against them § have belon 
at Craigroystone. man of Per 
This gave a considerable check to their pro- § his musica! 
ceedings, and drove them to extremities, for Jf instrument: 
they were afraid of too frequently leaving their § On the insi 
hiding- places, and venturing in the Low-lands; 9 gregor, 166 
and if they kept too strictly confined among BH At lengt 


the wild mountains, they were apprehensive 
of starving. 

Rob-Roy’s principal shelter during this 
period of adversity, was in the cave at the 
side of Loch Lomond, which our engraving 
represents. While under concealment, he 
was only attended by two of his men. On 
day, while travelling in a sequestered lane 
he was met by a troop of seven horseme, 
who demanded his name; and, seeing him of 
so great stature, conjectured him to be the 
person of whom they were in pursuit, and 
immediately summoned him to surrender. 


There was no time to reply; Rob rapidly §4scentxy, 
mounted the higher ground, where neither the some reli 
horses or fire of the riders could reach him; item of hol: 
his companions were killed, and so exaspe Mh supers; 
rated was he at this, that he fired upon th gently, t] 
troops in return, killed three of them, as much oc 
four of their horses, when the remainder gal King Art 
loped away. ile agains 
Near Lochlomond is Glenfruin, or the Vale J" Uarist, anc 
of Lamentation, so called, it is said, froms (sin) upon 
dreadful slaughter of the Colquhouns by thf Over the t 
Macgregors, in 1602, and on account of whieh , Was 
the Macgregors were, for nearly two cent #"™ gold. 
ries, unceasingly persecuted by government. When St. 
Indeed, the daring practices of their descer the Saxon: 
dant, Rob Roy, seem to be the reason why,il With a | 
the subsequent act of indemnity, or free par yr Savion 
dons, the Macgregors were excluded. from the celebri 
mercy, in these words,—* Excepting all pergp*#acred ray 
sons of the name and clan of Macgregftold, bore 
mentioned in an Act of Parliament made ity, 
Scotland, in the first of the late King Chatlllt Chambers | 
the First, instituted anent the clan Macgregiii} Blackwood’ 





whatever name he or they may have, or do 
assume, or commonly pass under ;” and con- 
sequently our hero’s name appeared attainted 
as “ Robert Campbell, alias Macgregor, com- 
monly called Robert Roy.” 

Rob Roy next joined the forces of the Earl 
of Mar, at that time in open rebellion against 
the government, and was presented with a 

























































1d ff colonelcy, but his only object was the accu- 
ff § mulation of spoil and plunder. 

80 Notorious now both for robberies and re- 
ya bellion, a government proclamation was pub- 


lished, offering a reward of a thousand pounds 
to any person who should apprehend and 
bring him to justice. 

Rob was betrayed at this time by a certain 
nobleman under false promises, and for some 
time kept in durance, but at last got out of 
thrall and escaped. After this time he lived 
fora long time peaceably upon the spoils and 
plander he had for several years past accu- 
wulated. 

A gentleman in the neighbourhood of Kin- 
ross had an old violin, which was believed to 
have belonged to him. A Highland gentle- 
nan of Perthshire, well known in his day for 
his musical talents, and for his collection of 
instruments, long possessed it before him. 
On the inside is written, “ Robert Roy Mac- 
gegor, 1660.”* 

At length, worn out by the labours and 
Ycissitudes of a restless life, he sunk calmly 
t his end, at the farm of Inverlocharigbeg, 
mong the Braes of Balquhiddar,+ in 1735. 
His remains rest in the churchyard of that 
prish, with no other monument to mark his 


t, le Bmave than a simple stone, on which some 
Ont Btindred spirit has carved a sword, the appro- 
1 lane § wiato emblem of the man.t 


semel, 

him of sili 

be the 

it, and BANNERS. 

render. b : 

rapidly ANteNTLY, banners, either from being made 
her the #" some relic, or from the representation on 
h him; (jem of holy things, were held sacred, and 


much superstitious faith placed in them ; con- 


"on quently, the pious and industrious finger 

m, ax §™ much occupied in working them. 

ier gi & King Arthur, when he fought the eighth 

against the Saxons, carried the image 

he Vale ff" Christ, and of the blessed Mary, (always a 
from in) upon his shoulders. ; 

by the Over the tomb of Oswald, the great Chris- 

of whic FF me, was laid a banner of purple, wrought 

gold. 

= When St. Augustine first came to preach 

» descet- ’the Saxons, he had a cross borne before 

1 why, ia with a banner, on which was the image 
free pat i Cur Saviour. 

jed fron The celebrated standard of the Danes, had 

, all per sacred raven worked on it; and the ill-fated 

acgreget , bore to the field of Hastings, a ban- 
made Bile Caledonian Mercury, October, 1830. 

g Charlit Chambers’ Picture of Scotland, vol. ii, p. 339. 


{ Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
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ner, with the figure of an armed man, worked 
in gold thread: to the same field, William 
bore a standard, a gift from the Pope, and 
hi a by his H li 





SUPERIORITY IN THE ARTS OF 
MAN OVER MACHINERY. 
(From the Quarterly Review, No. cxxx11.) 


So long as the habits or opinions of mankind 
did not run counter to it, the craft was of 
singular efficacy in the training of the work- 
man, giving to the artist, a discipline which 
is now wholly irretrievable. Taste was called 
into constant action, without being talked 
about or thought of. In the daily manipula- 
tions of the artificer, his genius was constantly 
called out upon matters of practical applica- 
tion and need. All the higher modes of intel- 
lect, all that cleverness and sensibility of hand, 
quite as essential as inventive genius, were 
called into action, elicited, taught, by the 
calling in which he gained his daily bread. 

These are advantages which we have lost, 
and for ever, by the vast improvements which 
modern days have effected in MacHINERY. 

The means of multiplying elegant forms by 
punches, squeezes, moulds, types, dies, casts, 
and like contrivances, enable us to produce 
objects with a sufficient degree of beauty to 
satisfy the general fancy for art or ornament, 
but so as to kill all life and freedom. A per- 
manent glut of pseudo-art is created; the mul- 
titudes are over-fed with a superabundance of. 
trashy food, and their appetite will never 
desire any better nutriment. 

Without pursuing the remark into the finer 
branches of art, let any one compare the iron 
gates, of what men call the police station, at 
Hyde Park Corner—in the language of the 
Gods, the Triumphal Arch—with the bronze 
net-work and foliage of Verrochio, which 
seems to grow and spring like living vegeta- 
tion, round the porphyry sarcophagus of Pie- 
tro dé Medici, in the basilica of San Lorenzo, 
or even with the iron gates of the choir of St. 
Paul’s. Even in the latter coarser example, 
there is that boldness and freedom which 
truly enable us to consider it a work of art, 
whilst the elaborate and showy park-gates 
are capital Brummagem, and nothing more. 

Truly does the old Scottish proverb say, 
“the saugh kens the basket-maker’s thumb.” 
Grasped by man, the tool becomes a part of 
himself ; the hammer is pervaded by the vi- 
tality of the hand. In the metallic work 
brought out by the tool, there is an approxi- 
mation to the variety of nature; slight differ- 
ences in the size of the flower, in the turn of 
the leaf, in the expansion of the petal. Here, 
you have the deep shadows produced by under- 
cutting; there, the playful spiral of the duc- 
tile tendril. 

But, in the work produced by the machi- 
nery of the founder, there can be nothing of 
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all this life. What does it give you? Cor- 
rect, stiff patterns, all on the surface :—an 
appearance of variety, which, when you ana- 
lyse it, you find has resulted only from the 
permutations and combinations of the moulds. 

Examine any one section, or compartment, 
or moulding, or scroll, and you may be cer- 
tain that you will find a repetition of the same 
section, or compartment, or moulding, or 
scroll, somewhere else. The design is made 
up over and over again of tales already twice- 
told. The most unpleasant idea you can con- 
vey respecting any set of men, is to say that 
they seem all cast in a mould ; and whatever 
is reproduced in form or colour by mechani- 
cal means, is moulded ; in short, is perpetu- 
ally branded by mediocrity ; sometimes tame, 
sometimes ambitious, but always mediocrity. 

Nor must it be supposed that the effect of 
Brummagem art does not extend beyond the 
Brummagem article. In art, in literature, as 
in morals—in short, in all things—the tone is 
taken from those you live amongst, and which 
you copy, whether you will or no; and the 
same stiffness and want of life which is the 
result of mechanographic, or mechanoplastic 
means, in paper, silk, cotton, clay, or metal, 
is caught, more or less, in every branch of art. 
All ornamentation, outline, design, form, or 
figure, produced by machinery, whether the 
medium be block, mould, type, or die, may be 
compared to music ground by a barrel-organ: 
—good tones, time well observed, not a false 
note, or a blunder, but a total absence of the 
qualities, without which, harmony palls upon 
the ear. You never hear the soul of the per- 
former, the expression, and feeling, speaking 
in the melody. 

Even in that branch which is considered by 
many as art itself, engraving, the best judges 
all declare, that, so far from benefiting art, 
the harm it has done has been incalculable, 
substituting a general system of plagiarism in 
place of invention ;* and if such was the opi- 
nion of Lanzi and Cicognara, who only knew 
the processes of wood and copper engraving, 
what will not be the result of the means of 
multiplying the metallic basis, and fixing the 
fleeting sunbeam, which are now opening 
upon us by means of chemical science. 

Steam-engine and furnaces, the steel-plate, 
the roller, the press, the Daguerreotype, the 
voltaic battery, and the lens, are the antago- 
nist principles of art; and so long as they are 
permitted to rule, so long must art be pre- 
vented from ever taking root again in the 
affections of mankind. It may continue to 
afford enjoyment to those who are severed in 
spirit from the multitude; but the masses will 
be quite easy without it. 

Misled by the vain and idle confidence 
which we place in human intellect and human 
faculties, we strive with child-like ignorance, 
though not with child-like simplicity, to unite 
the qualities of different, even discordant, 
stages of society. We wish to possess the na- 

* Cicoguara, Storia dla Scultura, vol. vii, 28-30.) 3 
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tive energy of a simple state, and the luxury 
of the highest grade of civilization; but we 
strive in vain—the assigned bounds cannot be 
overpassed. We must be content with the 
good we have: and, whilst we triumph in the 
“results of machinery,” we must not repine 
if one of these results be the paralysis of the 
imaginative faculties of the human mind. 


ARTIFICIAL 
PREPARATION OF SUGAR. 


[Suears from rags, pomes-de-terre, and saw- 
dust ! Surely it behoves the West-India canes 
tremble, and the beet and maple dread non- 
usage in Europe. Already sauve-qui-peut is 
heard among the sugar-vats and coolers ! 
Tasters of these artificialities speak well 
to their flavour, nay, assert them to be syrupy 
of quality ; but confess that, on account of 
their non-crystallizability, they are destitute 
of those sparkling granulations which enrich 
the appearance of the ordinary commodity. 
“The Chemist,” No. X., furnishes this 
morgeau. ] 
Sugar Producible from Flour or Potatoes. 
I. Sugar similar to that of grapes, may be 
prepared by boiling one part of the stare 
potatoes or flour, with from 1-100 to 1-10 of 
sulphuric acid, and four parts of water, for 
36 or 40 hours, care being taken to renew th 
water as it evaporates. At a higher pressur 
and temperature, the change may be effected 
more rapidly with a smaller quantity of acid. 
The excess of acid is then to be saturated 
with lime, the sulphate of lime separated, sal 
the liquid concentrated by evaporation. 
II_ The starch of flour soon loses its gel 
tinous consistence, when moistened with a 


extract of sprouted barley ; it is transformed... 


into a liquid, and if the barley is in sufficiest 
quantity, it is changed in the course of a fer 
hours into sugar of grapes, provided the tem 
perature be maintained at 158° to 167°. Six 
pints of barley which has germinated, produa 
25 parts of sugar of grapes. ‘ 
Sugar from Wood-sawings, Rags, or PapeMingle 

IiI. Grape sugar may also be prep 
from wood-sawings ; it may be also procu 
by taking 12 parts of linen rags, or paper¢ 
into small pieces mixing them intimately 
gradually with 17 parts of concentrated 
phuric acid, and one part of water ; thet 
perature must be kept moderate. After 
hours, the mass is to be dissolved in a quanti 
of water, and boiled for ten hours ; it is ¢ 
to be neutralized with chalk, filtered and 
porated to the consistence of syrup and 4 
tallized. 

Chemists have not yet been able to ob 
sugar prepared by these artificial methods 
regular crystals like cane sugar, alth 
there is little doubt that these two sped 
differ from each other merely in the qu 
of water with which they are combined. 





THE MIRROR. 
EXTRAORDINARY VITALITY OF 
SEEDS. 


Ina recent number of the Times Mr. M. F. 
Tapper addressed a letter to the editor on the 
above truly interesting subject; in which he 
adduced the following facts:— 


“In 1838,” says Mr. Tupper, “ Mr. Petti- 
grew, the well-known lecturer on Egyptian 
antiquities, gave me out of two small glasses in 
his own private museum six grains of wheat ard 
as many of barley, furnishing me at the same 
time with the following information as regards 
their history:—Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, dur- 
ing his recent travels in the Thebaid, opened 
sm ancient tomb (which had probably remained 
uvisited by man during the greater part of 
3,000 cn § and from some alabaster sepul- 
chral vases therein, took with his own hands 
squantity of wheat and barley that had been 
there preserved. Portions of this grain Sir 
G. Wilkinson had given to several of his anti- 
quarian friends, and among them to Mr. Pet- 
tigrew, who, as I have already stated, made 
me @ sharer in the venerable harvest. Until 
the spring of 1840, the twelve corns of which 
Iso became possessed remained among cer- 
tin contemporary bronzes and images in their 
wparate paper box, but about that time, find- 
ing myself in the country and much occupied 
inhorticultural pursuits, I bethought myself 
those ancient seeds, and resolved to try my 
fortune in rearing them. Now, the question 
Wing strictly a question of identity, and more 
tt less also involving personal character, I 
tall, perhaps, be pardoned, if I endeavour to 
satisfy the unbelieving mind by descending to 
sfew humble details of my care and caution. 
lordered four gardenpots of well-sifted loam, 
tad, not content with my gardener’s care in 
iting, I emptied each pot successively into 
open newspaper, and put the earth back 
‘gain, morsel by morsel, with my own fingers. 
It is next to impossible that any other seed 
thould have been there. I then (on the 7th 

March last) planted my grains, three in 
th pot, at the angles of an equilateral tri- 
ngle, so as to be sure of the spots where the 
outs would probably come up, by way of addi- 
security against any chance seed unseen 

ing in the soil. Of the twelve, one only 
inated, the plant in question, the blade 

tt becoming visible on the 22d of April, the 
ining eleven, after long patience, I picked 
again; and found in every instance that 
were rotting in the earth, being eaten 

y by a number of minute white worms. 
tisa curious speculation, by the bye, whe- 
this might not have been a rewakening of 
nant apimal life; for it is by no means 
obable that the little maggots, on which 
might build such high argument, were the 
luce of ova deposited on the grains, at a 
fod involving the very youth of time, by 
® patriarchal flies of ancient Egypt. This, 
ever, by parenthesis. My interesting 

t of wheat remained in the atmosphere of 
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my usual sitting room until change of place 
and air seemed necessary for its health, when 
I had it carefully transplanted to the open 
flower-bed, where it has prospered ever since. 
The first ear began to be developed on the 5th 
of July; and, although it may disappoint ex- 
pectation to find that its appearance is, in 
most respects, similar to that of a rather 
weakly plant of English wheat—that called 
by farmers ‘ bearded ’ (which, be it noted, I 
have since learned is sometimes known by the 
name of Egyptian), still I have no hesitation 
in expressing my own certainty that it is the 
product of one of the identical corns given to 
me, as I have before stated, by Mr. Pettigrew. 
A second ear has made its appearance since 
this was written, and both have assumed a 
character somewhat different from all our 
known varieties. After all, why should not 
common wheat claim as ancient ancestry as 
any other kind? and why should not the banks 
of the Nile have teemed, though, perhaps, more 
luxuriantly, with a harvest similar to those 
we now see waving on the banks of hoary 
Father Thames? Moreover, what else, let me 
ask, could have been expected, than that a 
seed should produce its like? for I have, until 
now, omitted to state what may easily be ve- 
rified on inspection of the remaining quanti- 
ties of ancient seed now in the possession of 
others, that the grains in question only differ 
from modern wheat in their brown and shrunk 
appearance—the seeming result of high anti- 
quity, and non-exposure to the air. The 
slight differences nevertheless, observable are, 
that the ears are less compact, the grains ra- 
ther plumper, and the beards more thornlike 
than happens in common cases. It would, 
perhaps, be puerile were I to explain the va- 
rious methods taken by me to protect the 
plant; as sticks against the wind, lace nets 
against birds and insects, and a large bottom- 
less gardenpot circling it about as a rampart 
against slugs; let it suffice to know, that all 
proper care, excluding that worst of cares, 
overcare, was given to it. The small size and 
weakness of the plant may in one light be re- 
garded as collateral evidence of so great an 
age, for assuredly the energies of life would 
be but sluggish after having slept so long; 
however, the season of its sowing, spring in- 
stead of autumn, will furnish another sufficient 
cause; but, after making all due allowances 
for this drawback, I still think it very impro- 
bable that, supposing the plant a modern one, 
our rich soil of Albury should have produced 
so lightly. There are two ears on separate 
stalks; they are respectively 24 and 3 inches 
long, the former being much blighted, and the 
stalk is about three feet in height. 

“ In conclusion, I take occasion to remark, 
that homely as the theme may in itself be—the 
growing of agrainof corn; small as may be ac- 
counted the glory of a success in which man’s 
mind can have had almost nothing to effect, 
and little as I can have to communicate, still 
the subject will be admitted by all to be one 
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of no common interest. If, and I see no rea- 
son to disbelieve it, if this plant of wheat, now 
fully developed, be indeed the product of a 
grain preserved since the time of the Pha- 
roahs, we moderns may, within a little year, 
eat bread made of corn which Joseph might 
have reasonably thought to store in his grana- 
ries, and almost literally snatch a meal from 
the kneading-troughs of departing Israel. 
Time, which has been no element to the mum- 
mied seed, is conquered by so weak a weapon 
as a straw, and its infancy and dotage meet 
in friendly astonishment at a humble banquet 
of Pharaonic bread. 

Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, having courteously 
sent me some more of the veritable ancient 
seed since he heard of my success, I shall 
hope, next year, to be able to produce two 
small crops, the harvest from my new gains so 
resuscitated, and, if I have again so great 
good fortune, the additional product of those 
ancient seeds.” 





Arts anv¥ Sciences. 


GOLD AND SILVER BROCADES. 
Chief Manufactories. 

Tue highly ornamented and rich brocades in 
which our great-grandmothers used to find 
such delight, have now entirely disap 

from use, and, indeed, scarcely exist for us, 
except in the verses of our poets, or the essays 
of the satirists of those days. 

The hope, however, should not be quite given 
up, that these sumptuous fabrics may yet 
once again lay claim to admiration in our 
drawing-rooms, and that instead of the gaudy 
finery of the day, the reign of these magnifi- 
cent fabrics may be re-established in all glory. 

In ancient times, those cloths were only 
called brocades which were woven, both in 
the warp and shoot, with gold and silver 
threads, or with a mixture or combination of 
both these materials. 

At the time when the weaving of golden 
tissues was encouraged by public taste, the 
manufacture of the threads whence they were 
produced had arrived at a high degree of ex- 
cellence. 

At Milan, there was a considerable manu- 
factory, in which, by a secret process, flatted 
wire was made, having only one side covered 
with gilding. 

At Nuremberg, threads of an inferior de- 
scription were chiefly made, by spinning gilt 
copper wire upon threads of either flax or hemp. 

The Chinese, more economical, used slips of 
gilt paper, which they twisted upon silk, and 
sometimes even introduced into their stuffs, 
without thus giving to the paper any fibrous 
support. 

But these last productions could have 
boasted, at best, only an evanescent beauty; 
and, accordingly, we learn from Duhalde, the 
historian of China, that golden tissues were 
rarely used in that country, except for tapes- 
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tries or other ornamental substances, which 
were but little exposed to view, and could be 
effectually protected from moisture. 

In process of time, silken threads, unco. 
vered with metallic wires, were used to form 
the plain ground of brocades, upon which gold 
or silver flowers, or other ornaments were 
raised; and, at a still later period, fabrics 
composed entirely of uncovered silk, provided 
they were adorned and worked with flowers, 
or other ornamental figures, equally took the 
name of brocades. 

At Lucca, during the thirteenth century, a 
very flourishing manufacture of brocades was 
carried on; but in the year 1310, the artisans, 
thus engaged, were driven from the city by 
Castruccio Castracani; and 300 of these re. 
tired to Venice, where they recommenced their 
manufacture. 

For a considerable time after this, the Ve 
netian manufacture was carried on with the 
raw material brought from Sicily and the 
Levant; the cultivation of the mulberry tree, 
and the breeding of silkworms, not having 
been adopted to any extent in that quarter 
earlier than the sixteenth century. 

Brocades of silk were, at the commence 
ment of the last century, exceedingly admired 
and much used among the luxurious votaries 
of fashion of both sexes in England. We may 
learn in what degree this finery was then 
timated, by consulting the pages of Pope and 
Addison; the former in the second canto of 
his elegant and lively satire, “ The Rape of the 
Lock;” and the latter, in the fifteenth number 


For so 
ents 
stantial f 


ners. 
Second 
liam Cri 
[Madde 


of the Spectator, where it is stated that, Mi bok, 


among the fashionable ladies of that period:— 
“ A furbelow of precious stones, a hat buttoned with 
a diamond, a brocade waistcoat or pe' ticoat, are stant 
ing topies of conversation. Lace and ribands, silver 
and gold g:loons, with the like ylittering gew-gan, 
are su many lures to women of weak minds, and whet 
artificially displayed. are able to fetch down the mostaiq 
coquette frum the wildest of her flights and rambles’ 


Fearing, perhaps, lest, in thus censuring his 
fair countrywomen for a foible which had 
usually been considered as characteristic of tu 


sex, and not confined to any particular ageaiid 
country, he might be chargeable with an uw 
fair severity, the moralist goes on to relaeil 


how Camilla, the Queen of the Volsci, afte 
exhibiting her absence of all feminine softnes, 
by placing herself at the head of an | 
that she might assist King Turnus in his wa 
against Auneas; and, after having, with he 
own hand, slain numbers of the enemy, sil 
allowed all the woman to reveal itself in th 
particular:— 

“She unfortunately cast her eye upon a Trojan 
wore an embroidered tunic, a beautiful coat of 
with a mantle of the finest purple. A golden 
hung on his shoulder, his garment was buckled with! 
golden clasp, and his head covered with a helmet 
the same shining metal. The Amazon immedia 
singled out this well-dressed warrior, being seized 
a woman's longing for the pretty trappings he 
adorned with !— 

totumque incauta per agmen, 
Feemineo preede et spoliorum ardebat amore.” 


© Bn. lib, xi., 78i. 
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For some time after the use of brocades for 

ents had been discontinued, these sub- 

stantial fabrics continued to be employed for 
ornamental articles of furniture. 

As late as the year 1788, some very elegant 
pieces were woven in Spitalfields, to be used 
ws chair-bottoms in Carlton House. 

These specimens of the art are still in exis- 
tence, and prove that the discontinuance of 
the use of brocades must not be ascribed to 
my deficiency of ability on the part of our 
utisans, who, on that occasion, exhibited a 

of skilfulness in their labours fully 
qusl to any shewn by earlier and similar 
productions. 





Pelv Books. 


Initia Latina. A Guide to Latin for Begin- 
ners. By the Rev. J. Edwards, M. A., 
Second Master of King’s College, and Wil- 
liam Cross, of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
[Madden and Co.] Lond. mpcccxt. 


Iris a great thing for our English youth, when 
nen of high classical attainments and elevated 
sanding come down, as it were, er cathedra, 
tad devote their valuable time and experience 
wards removing the difficulties which beset 
the earlier paths of the noviciate’s knowledge, 
thereby “ condescending,” as it were, “to men 
af low estate,” and acting as a “lamp to their 


“Tnitia Latina” is the title of a school- 
book, intended for the use of young scholas- 
tics, and it isadmirably adapted to the purpose. 
According to the almost obsolete Eton system, 
thoy took up a minor classic—Eutropius to 
wit—and as the sentence required, selected 
fom the jumbled syntax of his Latin (!) 
gammar, the rule that met the case; this 
le, however, proved often to be one, which 
mas thoroughly inexplicable unless aided by 
me other ancillary rule (as frequently hap- 
ens with the relative and antecedent) sothat 
ihe noviciate was constantly perplexed and 
tain-puzzled by an immethodic plan, when 
it should otherwise have had his tender un- 

anding uninterruptedly illuminated by 
and lucid views. The present work, 
aver, proceeds plainly and perspicuously, 
aserics of three stages of study, to unfold 
@ the student the complicities of the Latin 
jitax, in so progressive an order, as to anti- 
@ nothing in construction. Step by step 
is made to perceive the proper collocation 
words, while he simultaneously acquires 
; together with the principles that regu- 
and justify the growth, and “ serrying, 
array of sentences.” 

Notwithstanding the many other “ Collec- 

ta,” “ Sententis,” and “ Delectuses,” used 

t schools, we consider this the most service- 

that has yet issued from the press. 
mds the constant exercise of declining, 
jagating, and frequent recapituldtions, 
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while the helpful observations and references 
in its pages, will every way facilitate the stu- 
dent, and advance his progress to classic wri- 
ters with profit, facility, and delight. 


ROSARY AND CROSS MAKERS IN 
THE HOLY LAND. 


In Palestine, a great number of people get 
their living by working crosses, beads, rosa- 
ries, amulets, and mother-of-pearl shells, 
which are brought generally from the Red 
Sea, and engraved with religious subjects, 
chiselled in relief. These usually represent 
saints, or some object of devotion associated 
with the Holy Land. Among them are mo- 
dels of the holy sepulchre, in wood, inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl ; drinking cups from 
the deposits of the Jordan, with verses from 
the Bible engraved on them, being nearly as 
black as ebony, and taking a fine polish. Of 
these, and other similar articles, there was 
formerly a large sale in the market-place of 
Bethlehem, and in many parts of Jerusalem ; 
but the Terrasanta monks have lately taken 
the trade from the peasantry, whom they are 
said to have menaced with excommunication, 
if they sold such relics to travellers. The 
monopoly of the trade is now in the hands of 
the monks, and they obtain monopoly prices.— 
Report on Syria for Lord Palmerston, 


TAKING THE CENSUS. 
Scene—A House in the Country. 


Inquisitor —Good morning, madam, is the 
head of the family at home ? 

Mrs. Touchwood —Yes, sir; I am at home. 

Ing.—Hav’n’t you a husband ? 

Mrs. T.—Yes, sir ; but he a’n’t at the head 
of the family, I’d have you know. 

Ing.—How many persons have you in your 
family ? 

Mrs. T.—Why, bless me, what’s that to 
you? You are mighty inquisitive, I think. 

Inqg.—I am the man that takes the census. 

Mrs. T.—If you was a man in your senses 
you wouldn’t ax such impertinent questions, 

Ing.—Don’t be offended, old lady, but an- 
swer my questions as I ask them. 

Mrs. T.—Answer a fool according to his 
folly,—you know what Scripter says. Old 
lady, indeed ! 

Ing.—I beg your pardon, madam ; but I 
don’t care about hearing Scripture just at this 
moment. Iam bound to go according to law, 
and not according to gospel. 

Mrs. T.—I should think you went neither 
according to law nor gospel. What business 
is it to you to inquire into folk’s affairs, Mr. 
Thingumbob ? 

Ing.—The law makes it my business, good 
woman, and if you don’t want to expose your- 
self to its penalties, you must answer my 
questions. 
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Mrs. T-Oh, it’s the law, is it ? That alters 
the case. But I should like to know what 
business the law has with other people’s 
household matters. 

Inq.—Congress made the law, and if it 
don’t please you, you must talk to them. 

Mrs. T.—Talk to a fiddle-stick !—Why, 
congress is a fool, and you’re another. 


Che Gatherer. 


He who passes his life in making pins’-heads, 
will himself never have a head worth any- 
thing more. 

If you have pride, let it be that which 
makes you too proud to be offended. 

Mrs. Parkes of Golden-square, has a Bible 
containing several thousand prints from all 
masters, on every part and subject of the 
sacred text. It was begun by Bowyer the 
publisher, and was insured for upwards of 
£3,000. 

The invention of the drum and bells is 
claimed by the Chinese.—Weston’s Adallah 
of Beyza. 

Salt Mine.—A salt mine has been disco- 
vered at Rheinfelden, in the Canton of Argau, 
which it is expected will be sufficiently abun- 
dant to supply all Switzerland, and thus save 
the Confederation the sum of 500,000 f., annu- 
ally drawn from it for the purchase of foreign 
salt.—Galignant. 

Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony.—-Beetho- 
ven studied greatly in the open air. It was 
on a hot summer’s day that he sat upon a 
style in the environs of Vienna, and caught 
from nature those imitative sounds in the 
Pastoral Symphony. How admirably do the 
violins represent the soft fluttering stir of the 
insects—the hum in the noontide warmth of a 
summer’s day. 

Cesar Borgia.—He was a man of the 
greatest personal beauty ; so strong, that at 
a bull-fight he cleft the head of the bull with 
one stroke. His death was caused by his 
head cook He swallowed a bonne bouche, 
which he designed for one of the richest of the 
cardinals, but by whom the instructed cook 
had been bought over. 

African Travellers.— 

He’s gaue, he’s gane! he’s frae vs torn, 

The ae best fellow e’er was boin.— Burns. 
Mr. Ayrstone, a talented traveller in Abys- 
sinia has recently died of the Kwala fever, 
when near the kingdom of Sahla Salase. 
Herr Kielmaier, lately an officer of Engineers 
at Wurtemberg, drank some water from a 
deadly well in his travel, which has ended his 
days. Two other enterprising Europeans 
have lately died on the confines of Shawa ; 
and M. Abbadie, has, by a dreadful accident, 
been deprived of one of his eyes, and forced 
to quit Africa, and his travels.— Atheneum. 


What is not done by noon, may be done by 
evening. 


Night.—The ancients made Night the mo. 
ther of the gods; and she is yet the parent of 
godlike thoughts. 

Musical Caravan.—It is reported that 
forty singers of the Pyrenees, have quitted 
their country with the intention of runni 
over Europe, and afterwards visiting Rome, 
to ask the benediction of the Pope. They 
arrived at Copenhagen, the Ist of September 
last, under the conduct of Sieur Roland, their 
Director. They have dispersed, say they, 
two millions of prospectuses through the uni. 
verse, and all the acts of their chief are marked 
by the same sort of exaggeration. On pass. 
ing into Belgium, they will hold a solem 
communion on the field of. Waterloo, with 
musical accompaniments of the most hetero 
geneous kind. 

Petrified Tree—Some days ago, a larg 
petrified tree was discovered in Cowcadden:. 
quarry. It was unfortunately broken s 
good deal by the workmen, otherwise i 
might have remained a very fine specimen, 
16 or 17 feet in height. It is now quarried 
nearly to the root, but betwixt two and thre 
feet are still standing, while the fangs an 
seen branching out in all directions. The 
tree is about six feet in circumference, ani 
the bark is perfectly distinct. The surround 
ing rock is a coarse quartzose sandstone ; and 
the rest of the tree is now composed of pre 
cisely the same material with good 
white pebbles intermixed.—Glasgow Chron, 

Mr. W. Paton lately presented a copy o 
his “ Flowers of Penmanship,’’* to the King 
and Queen of the French, which was gracious 
received; when His Majesty presented Mr 
Paton with a superb massive gold medal, har- 
ing on the obverse a profile of the King, in 
high relief, with the legend, “ Louis Philipp 
Roi des Frangais.” On the reverse, the fol 
lowing inscription :—% Doné par le Roi et h 
Reine, 8 Mr. W. Paton, 1840.” 

The following is the number of passengen 
landed and embarked from the Town an 
Terrace Piers, at Gravesend, from July %, 
1839, to August 1, 1840:—Town-pier, 468,18; 
Terrace-pier, 345,443 ; total, 813,629.—Kent 
ish Gazette. 

The Ex-Empress of Brazil has presented ow 
Queen with a pair of marmosets, (or Bras 
lian monkies ;) which are male and female: 
they are not larger than a middling-sized ni, 
with long bushy tails, somewhat resembliy 
those of squirrels, though considerably longe. 
Their colour is dark grey, with long-feathere 
ears ; the ears of the female being white, sul 
those of the male of the same hue as the body. 
The male is considerably smaller than it 
feminine companion, and both could be plac# 
“ very comfortably ” in a quart-jug. 

® Vide Mirror, Nu. LOLS, p. 46. 
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